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HOW SHALL AN AMERICAN PERIODICAL ON EDUCATION BE 
SUSTAINED? 


Tue aid and encouragement of the past year has justified us in 
retaining our place, and endeavoring to meet the wishes of those 
who have contributed to sustain the Annals. As we have already 
said, we feel ourselves called upon by this mark of public confi- 
dence, as well as by the demands of our readers, to speak more 
freely and loudly on every subject which belongs to our work 
than we have hitherto done. We will commence a new course 
of effort, by asking our readers to consider and determine how an 
American periodical on education shall be sustained. 

By an ‘ American Periodical,’ we mean one which shall be 
adapted to our country, in its civil and political institutions ; but 
especially, to that system of schools, which is designed to furnish 
instruction to all parties and sects. It must be based on that 
religion which is recognized by our judicial proceedings and our 
public acts, but still free from all which is sectarian, and in this 
respect, assuming different ground from some recently established, 
whose great object is, to direct and assist parents, in the religious 
education of their children. 

Strange as it may appear, and impolitic as it may seem in us to 
state the fact, there are some, who appear friendly to this work, 
who urge that there is no need of a periodical devoted to Educa- 
tion, that it would be better to employ periodicals of a general 
character, in disseminating information which is interesting te the 
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8 Importance of a Periodical on Education. 


whole community. The same individuals would not hesitate to 
admit the necessity of distinct periodicals for each of the great de- 
partments of human knowledge ; and would yield to none in urging 
that our country should be well provided with such works, on 
science and literature, agriculture and mechanics, politics and 
religion. Yet they would maintain, that the science of sciences— 
the art of forming the human mind, and moulding the human 
character—may reasonably be crowded into a corner of a newspa- 
per, or confined to an occasional article in a magazine or review ! 

We know not whether such objectors recollect how our news- 
papers and periodicals are crowded to overflowing, with those sub- 
jects which are connected with the passions, and pecuniary interests, 
and amusements of their readers, and with the records of human 
folly and vice, or whether they know how difficult it is to procure 
a place, or a hearing, for any such serious or extended discussion, 
as this important and neglected subject requires. But we cannot 
suppress our astonishment, that the extent and importance of the 
subject of education, and the amount of facts and principles, col- 
lected in regard to it, should be so entirely unknown or forgotten ; 
and that patriots or philanthropists should be willing to have less 
than one entire periodical, devoted to a subject which they believe 
to be at the foundation of happiness, in the family, the community, 
and the nation. 

When we look even at our own small collection of books and 
manuscripts, and when we recollect what we have seen and 
heard,—when we observe the multitude of errors to be corrected, 
and the improvements to be made in our families, and schools and 
colleges,—when we think how much is yet to be done, to secure 
even a common education, to every citizen of our country —when 
we remember that Germany, with a population of subjects instead 
of citizens, not only supports an admirable system of schools, but 
maintains twenty periodicals devoted to education, one of them 
issued daily—and when, at the end of the year, we reflect almost 
in despair, on the little portion of this great subject, which the ef- 
forts of a single editor have been able to crowd into the pages of a 
large volume, we are mortified at the apathy, or the -igno- 
rance, which would consider even one unnecessary. 

We maintain, then, that a periodical devoted to this subject is 
not less necessary, than those which are occupied with the other 
departments of human knowledge, and for the same reasons. It 
is indispensable as an organ of communication between those who 
are engaged in the practice or diffusion of education,—as a record 
of the progress and history of our country on this important sub- 
ject—as a depository of facts and documents—a history of principles 
and methods of instruction. It is especially necessary as a means of 
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Testimony of its Importance. 9 


elevating the profession of teaching to its proper rank in so- 
ciety, of keeping alive public interest on the subject, and of en- 
forcing upon parents and teachers their high responsibilities , and 
affording them aid, in their difficult and laborious task. It is even 
more necessary than other periodicals on particular subjects, be- 
cause no other subject of equal interest has been so little examin- 
ed, and so superficially discussed—because the community are thus 
left more at the mercy of dogmatists and pretenders, than on 
most other topics—and because more effort is requisite to over- 
come that indifference and prejudice, which oppose even the at- 
tempt at thorough or extensive discussion, and would allow it a 
place, only as an appendage to other topics, whose appeals to in- 
terest and feeling, will throw it entire ‘ly into the shade. 

In these opinions we are amply sustained by the example = 
ready alluded to, of a nation that has done more than any other, 
investigate the principles, and improve the practice of education. 
But we appeal to the testimony of those directly interested on this 
subject, in our own country. We have abundant evidence from 
teachers of common schools, and high schools, and from ofli- 
cers of colleges, and those engaged in promoting the cause of ed- 
ucation in other ways, that they feel the need of such a work, to 
furnish the experience and views of other teachers, and to ascer- 
tain the progress and improvements in education; and that they 
have derived essential benefit from this, imperfectly as it has been 
conducted. Many parents have expressed the same desire for 
such a guide, in their difficult and important task. ‘Those who 
are engaged in the inspection of our schools, and the revision of 
our systems of education, and the promotion of its improvement, 
find some work indispensable, to give the information which may 
direct and assist their efforts. ‘To this testimony we may add that 
of our ablest periodicals and newspapers, and finally, we refer to 
a document already placed on record in a preceding page, which 
has received the sanction of some of the first names in our 
country. 

If such a periodical ought to be sustained, on whom does its 
support devolve? Not surely on the editors or publishers, nor 
yet on any particular body of men ; for if it be useful, it is useful 
to our country in promoting its improvements and prospects ; it 
claims the support of all who enjoy its privileges, or value its in- 
stitutions. We shall probably never cease to hear the hackneyed 
remark, that the demand is the index of the need, and that ‘If the 
work is wanted, it will be supported ;? but we shall never cease 
to pronounce this maxim utterly false, when applied to intellec- 
tual and moral benefits. When did darkness ever call for light, 
or error seek to reclaim itself? Or when did indolence attempt 
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10 How is it to be sustained ? 


to shake off its own torpor ;—or Ww hen did men devoted to the pur- 
suit of pleasure or wealth, strive to cultivate their own benevolence 
and sense of duty, without some influence from abroad ? 

The object here is to excite an interest not yet existing, ona 
subject which has been totally neglected, or superficially examin- 
ed. It is only those who possess light, that can or will diffuse it. 
None but the living can restore the inanimate; and none but 
the benevolent can be expected to do anything to promote the in- 
terests of others at their own expense. 

Parents who value their business and wealth, more than their 
children’s characters, will tell us—* We have no time to attend to 
this, and we pay a teacher.’ Clergymen, who think they have no 
concern with the lambs of their flock, except to give them in- 
struction entirely beyond the reach of their capacities, on one day 
of the week, will say—‘ We leave this to the school-master.’ 
Statesmen will generally show us, if they do not tell us, that they 
have more important subjects to think of. 

And Teachers ! on whom the whole burden is thrown—what will 
they reply? Some indeed will assure us—as many have already 
done—that so long as they have any resources, they cannot and 
will not give up the work. They will labor to impress others with 
the importance of sustaining it, and they will tell us with sorrow, 
of the apathy, and indifference and prejudice, with which they 
have tried in vain to contend, and lament their own inability to 
supply that aid which the wealthy refuse. 

But many others will inform us, that they are compelled to 
take so large a number of pupils, that their power of thought is 
exhausted; that they are so poorly paid, that they struggle 
with difficulty for a subsistence ; and that if they should advance 
in their profession, the very attempt to vary from ‘the regula- 
tions,’ or to go beyond the reach of a narrow minded school com- 
mittee, by any improved plan of teaching, would be frowned upon, 
and terminate only in their dismission. Some will say that 
they ‘ understand this subject "—that they ‘have their methods 
and their books ’°—(both of which, of course are stereotyped,)— 
and that they ‘ have no need of new light.’ Others will tell us, 
directly or indirectly, that they do not anticipate a single dollar of 
additional profit, from any improvement in teaching, and that they 
have trouble and labor enough already, without attempting a new 
task. And others still, will rise, in the dignity of offended pride, 
and inform us, that they regard with contempt all innovations up- 
on methods which have been established for ‘ hundreds of years |’ 
and would deem it a public benefit, to annihilate us and our journal, 
if we hint at reform or improvement, 
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Such are some of the reasons, why those most directly concern- 
ed cannot, or will not, sustain an American periodical on educa- 
tion. ‘To throw this burden upon teachers, would be to require 
of the poorest, and worst paid of intellectual laborers, what has 
been scarcely accomplished for a single professional periodical in 
our country. It would be as absurd, as to require the sailor to 
support the light houses on our coast. 

Nor are they alone concerned, or even most deeply interested. 
The teacher’s skill, like the physician’s, is most important to those 
who employ him; for to them it will secure the usefulness and 
happiness of their families, instead of being a mere means of sub- 
sistence. Indeed, who that values the welfare of his country, or 
the safety of its institutions, has not a deep stake in this subject ? 

We cannot appeal to party or sectarian feeling in such a work, 
for to be truly American, it must be destitute of party and secta- 
rian character, in a country where schools are the property and the 
resort of all parties and sects. 

We cannot expect aid from the selfish ; for they will meet us 
with the unchristian reply, ‘ Let every man provide for himself ;’ 
and, ‘Am I my brother’s keeper?’ But the same men would 
turn with equal indifference and contempt from every plan by 
which they were called to make efforts or sacrifices, for the 
benefit of others, whether it should be in relieving of the poor 
or enlarging of the prisoner—in persuading the intemperate to re- 
linquish his cups, or the criminal to abandon his vices—in scatter- 
ing light upon the darkness of paganism, or in civilizing, by the 
mild influence of Christianity, those whom ignorance and vice 
have placed upon the verge of barbarism, even in our own country. 

If a good object is to be abandoned, because the community 
do not know, or regard it enough to sustain it, and because they 
wil] not even give adequate support to that profession on whom 
it especially devolves, the same principles would oblige us to 
close the subscription book, and the doors of every benevolent in- 
stitution, to leave ignorance to grope its way to the light, and 
moral disease to seek its own remedy. If these institutions are to 
be sustained, then we appeal to the same spirit of philanthropy 
and benevolence, and genuine patriotism, to support some work 
of this character; and we ask their aid for this, until some other 
more Worthy of our country, and better adapted to its wants, 
shall be established. . We appeal especially to those tried friends, 
who have already saved it, to continue those efforts, without which, 
all that we can do will be in vain. We claim them as fellow la- 
borers ; and if their conviction of the importance of the object is 
still unchanged, we hope they will encourage us by their example, 
to persevere, until the proper interest in this subject is created. 
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12 Who will sustain it? 


We would ask the wealthy, if they will not still find one useful 
means of employing the resources which Providence has entrust- 
ed to their care, in continuing to furnish this work to our public 
libraries or institutions, to those who are preparing for the business 
of instruction in our own country, or to those who are engaged 
in teaching the children of pagan lands ; or in circulating its pum- 
bers, as many have done, among the less favored parents and 
teachers in their own neighborhood ? 

We cheerfully leave those who have hitherto deemed it worth 
the wages of their labor, to decide whether they can still give their 
aid, for we know they will not desert us, until it is unavoidable ; 
but we ask them to continue their efforts, to induce others to ap- 
preciate the importance of the subject. We regret that we cannot 
send it to such persons without a return, and still more, that we 
must materially diminish our list of gratuitous copies ; but circum- 
stances render it imperiously necessary ; and we can only hope 
that they may be supplied from some other source. 

We ask those who tremble for the fate of our country, to look 
at the rapid progress of ignorance and crime, to mark the approach 
of dangers from this source, which no physical power can avert, 
and then consider, whether they are not called upon, by every 
feeling of affection for their families, and love for their country, to 
employ all the moral influence which can be exerted, to prevent 
the result we have reason to apprehend—whether they should not 
especially aid in every effort for promoting EpUCATION, as the 
only means of opening the way for light and truth, as THE ac- 
KNOWLEDGED AND ONLY BASIS OF NATIONAL SECURITY. 

We would also call most earnestly upon those who are engaged 
in improving and extending American education, to send the re- 
cords of their efforts, and their experience, to the American An- 
nals, and enable us to render our work, not merely useful to the 
cause, but honorable to our country. 

And now our appeal is finished. We have sacrificed our per- 
sonal feelings, and pained many of our personal friends, by the 
calls already made in behalf of the Annals, which those, who 
only act from interested motives, will probably ascribe to the same 
source. We can only say in apology, that we have acted from 
the conviction of duty. But we hope it is the last time that we 
shall be called upon for such a sacrifice, whatever may be the 
event. We trust that we may now leave the result with Provi- 
dence, and with the friends he has called forth in the moment of 
need, and go on with the single and delightful labor, of collecting 
and diffusing information, which may assist in preparing the rising 
generation for their high duties, as American citizens and immortal 


beings. 
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Bucks County Association. 13 


REPORT OF THE BUCKS COUNTY SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF EDUCATION. 


We have expressed our deep interest in the formation and 
object of the Society of Bucks County, Pennsylvania, for the ad- 
vancement of education. Our hopes of its usefulness are not a 
little strengthened by the perusal of its first report. 

It attempts to develope the three following principles adopted 
at the meeting of organization ; 

1. ‘ Popular Education is a matter of universal and primary 
concern. 

2. ‘It can flourish only by the creation of an enlightened public 
sentiment concerning it. 

3. ‘This can be most efficiently accomplished by voluntary com- 
bination, in co-operation with legislative effort.’ 

In regard to the first, the committee observe ;— 


‘It is a matter of surprise, that our public sentinels, who, as they stand 
on the watch-towers of the Republic, or walk their daily round upon its 
walls, so often startle us with the cry of ‘Constitution violated—laws 
trampled upon—liberty invaded,’—sbould so seldom point to that colossal 
enemy of all that is good and fair in a free government—popular igno- 
rance. 

‘What is it at which the American patriot is most easily alarmed, as he 
surveys the prospect which is opening around his country? What is it 
that the statesinan chiefly apprehends, as likely to mar every system of 
enlightened legislation ? What is the most formidable obstacle that the 
philanthropist finds to oppose his plans of social improvement? What 
is the great difficulty with which the preachers of christianity, of every 
name, have mainly to contend, when laboring to establish the leading 
doctrines of religion? He who has been accustomed to estimate cor- 
rectly the moral forces that operate in society, will answer at once to 
each of these interrogatories,—it is popular ignorance.’ 


The nature of this ignorance is happily illustrated. 


*The youth of this country are taught to read, and to write, it may be, 
but how few even of those who have been sent to school are taught to 
think! And can the most difficult of human arts be acquired without 
instruction? If manacles were forged for the understanding of the boy 
in that juvenile penitentiary, as it too frequently becomes, the school- 
room, what wonder is there if the intellect of the man should be found 
in chains. Ifthe philanthropists of this country are ever to accomplish 
anything, either for the civil, political, or moral improvement of their 
fellow men, they must mount up at once to the head springs of society, 
which are our common schools. The waters of the deep and majestic 
river cannot be changed—you may perhaps cleanse its mountain sources. 
It is certain, at all events, that the stream never can be pure while the 
fountains remain polluted.’ 


The committee then go on to state the appalling fact, that in the 
‘Key State’ of the Union, a large part of the children are growing 
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14 Influence on Public Sentiment. 


up, and preparing to be citizens without any instruction, and that a 
large number of voters cannot read the tickets which they put into 
the ballot box ! 

On the second point, they observe, of laws in reference to edu- 
cation ; 


‘ Enactments of this character, when unsustzined by public feeling, 
are almost always useless, and often pernicious in their results. If every 
parent in the land valued education as it ought to be valued, not a child 
among all our youthful population would long remain uninstructed. 
Every community has adequate resources within itself; and yet they 
are resources which legislative action, perhaps, only can develope. Let 
the aid from that quarter be sufficient to accomplish this, and everything 
that is at all important will have been achieved by it. But to teach a 
community to wait year after year, as a mendicant at the door of the 
public treasury, and rely solely upon legislative appropriations, would be 
to paralyze its energies, degrade education in the eyes of the people, and 
establish a sort of intellectual pauperism.’ 


They quote also the remark of Mr. Peers, of Kentucky. 


‘Here, I am confident, is the source of all the evils complained of, in 
relation to the defectiveness and imperfect diffusion of education ;—the 
people do not value it as they ought. Did they rank it among the ne- 
cessaries of life, instead of placing it low down on the list of dispensables, 
agents in abundance would soon find or create means to fit themselves to 
serve them in the very best manner. Is it not, then, the demand for edu- 
cation that needs to be stimulated? Let this become what it should be, 
and the supply will take care of itself. Convinced that everything de- 
pends upon the prevalence of an enlightened and liberal public sentiment 
with regard to the value of education, we are addressing our efforts, in 
Kentucky, to the production of this, as the great preliminary measure. 
Let our people once be taught to think that they cannot possibly do 
without good education, and they will have it. Almost all other practical 
questions on the subject, then, resolve themselves into this; How can 
this sentiment be created ?’ 


On the last point, the remarks of the committee deserve serious 
reflection, from every one who values this great object. 


‘ But if an enlightened public sentiment be so exceedingly important, 
the question naturally arises, How shall it be created? Mere law- 
making cannot doit. In America, the popular opinion must precede, 
or at least co-operate with legislation. The latter is invariably abortive, 
when unsupported by the former. How shall the feelings of the people 
be aroused and directed to the subject of Education? We answer, just 
as every day they are, to fifty other subjects of fur inferior consequence. 
How do the friends of Jackson, or Clay, or Wolf, or Ritner,—how do the 
advocates of Federalism or Democracy, or the Tariff or Nuliification,— 
how do the supporters of our diversified charities proceed, when they 
wish to gain an influence over the public mind? They organize, and 
their object, (if practicable,) is soon accomplished. In the present state 
of society, combination is the secret of all power; it imparts incalculable 
energy to human effort, and can only be resisted by counter combination. 
It was this powerful agent, working in the dark, which produced the 
French Reyolution, and speedily shook a continent of kingdoms to its 
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Plan, and Motives to Action. 15 


centre ; and it is the same, when purified and raised above all subterra- 
nean movements, and operating in open day, to which we must look to 
reform the world. Witness the splendid social enginery, which has of 
late been playing off its energies upon mankind, in the benevolent ope- 
rations of the age. The ease and vigor with which it acts, are equally 
surprising and resistless. It reminds one of the fabled giant—as he 
arose “fresh from his slumber of a thousand years.”’ 


They propose that such an association should have a committee 
on the press, to engage editors in this cause; another on public 
meetings, to employ these in awakening public attention ; another 
on correspondence, to communicate with kindred associations, and 
kindred spirits ; and another on schoois, to investigate the condition 
of schools within their limits. ‘They urge these measures with a 
force and eloquence too seldom employed on this subject, and which 
we hope will excite those around them to action, and rouse our 
readers to new efforts. 


‘« Good instruction is better than riches,” was the motto that Penn, the 
illustrious founder of this Commonwealth, placed on the seal of a literary 
incorporation, granted by him one hundred and fifty years ago. “The 
force, beauty, and truth of the assertion,” says Roberts Vaux, “ have lost 
nothing by the lapse of time, nor by the experience of mankind.” “In 
proportion asthe structure of a government gives force to public opinion, 
it is essential that public opinion should be enlightened,” said Washing- 
ton. “ A well-instructed people alone, can be a permanently free people,” 
said Madison. “There is but one way of rendering a republican form of 
government durable, and that is by disseminating virtue and knowledge,” 
said Rush. “ Make a crusade against ignorance,” said Jefferson.” 

‘These quotations exhibit the importance of the object which we have 
in view; but the last especially, points out with emphasis the manner in 
which that object must be attained. If there be a large number of 
voters in this State, who cannot spell out the Laws and Constitution, 
which their right of suffrage was given to support, and their numbers 
are constantly on the increase, it is high time that some effort be made 
to arrest this evil. There are a thousand things in which we may safely 
differ. We may differ in religion, in politics, in philosophy ; but there 
is one thing in which, as Americans, we must all most cordially agree : 
and that is, in the importance of giving knowledge to the “ Sovereign 
Peorxe.” The illustrious dead have spoken upon this subject; and the 


distinguished living, from every quarter of the Union, respond to their 


sentiments, and confirm their testimony. Let a trumpet then be sounded 
in the land. “A crusade against Jgnorance,” is just the thing we want. 
Let the appeal be so loud and long as to reach every habitation. Let 
the North hear it; let the South receive the call ; let the Ocean tell it to 
the Mountains, and the Mountains echo it to the distant forests, until it 
shall sound throughout every log hut in the western wilderness. The 
mother by the fireside will hear it, and resolve that her infant in the 
cradle shall be well instructed ; the father laboring in the fields will hear 
it, and the determination will be formed in his secret soul, that the lad 
who toils at his elbow, shall be saved from the burning infamy of igno- 
rance; ay, and even our political partizans shall pause, by common 
consent, amidst the strife of parties, to listen to this finest note of Free- 
dom, and do homage to the sentiment of the sage of Monticello. An 
organized “crusade against Ignorance” is the only enterprise which 
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16 Complaint of a Sunday School at the West. 


can redeem this nation. ‘The undertaking which we propose to you, 
fellow citizens, is by no means a novel one. There are many County 
and State Societies in the Union for the promotion of thiscause. Already 
have they produced a wide and salutary impression. Argument, per- 
suasion, and patriotic intreaties, are the instruments which we propose 
to use. The weapons of this warfare are not carnal, but spiritual, and 
mighty to the pulling down of strong holds; and among the rest, the 
strong holds behind which this great enemy of republics has been in- 
trenched.’ 


We cannot but regard it as a circumstance of no small interest, 
that measures were taken for a general organization on this subject 
in the American School Society recently formed at Boston, after 
much deliberation, and we would urge upon our readers in behalf 
of every institution of this character, the stirring appeal which 
closes the report of the Committee, and which ought to make its 
way to every heart. 


‘ Patriots, Philanthropists and Christians, who amongst you will refuse 
to enlist for this noble service? Let the aged lend us their experience, 
and the young their energy ; let the men of fluence give their patronage, 
and the men of intellect their talents; let those who can write appear in 
our public papers, and those who can speak arise in our popular assem- 
blies. All, even the least among us, may do something to promote the 
cause of Universal Education. In these peaceful wars, it will not be in- 
consistent with the lovely timidity of the sex, even for our women to en- 
gage ; and our very children, as they enjoy and illustrate the benefits of a 
more attractive system of instruction, shall help us to gain this bloodless 
victory. 

‘Come then, fellow citizens, let us organize, after the example that has 
been set to us in other places. Many warm hearts, clear heads, and strong 
hands, in different sections of the Union, are engaged in this noble work. 
In public and in private, from the Rostrum and the Press, again and again, 
let this subject be brought before the nation. Such a combined influence 
must, ultimately, tell with power, upon the destinies of our favored land. 
And then, when we, who are now on the stave of action, shall pass away, 
another generation, more enlightened than their fathers were, shall stand 
up, likea wall of fire, to encircle the Constitution, and to save the Country.’ 





COMPLAINT OF A SUNDAY SCHOOL AT THE WEST. 


Tue establishment of Sunday Schools in the Western 
States, as substitutes for the ordinary weekly schools and for 
churches, has excited deep interest in the minds of many be- 
nevolent persons at the East. That they are most valuable, in 
many cases, as temporary substitutes, we are fully persuaded ; 
but we are equally convinced, that they should be only re- 
garded as temporary substitutes, for institutions which are in- 
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Errors in regard to Sunday Schools. 17 





dispensable to their permanency and usefulness. In this 
opinion we have been confirmed by the following 


Extract of a letter from a Clergyman in one of the Western States. 


‘ How are the Bible, Tract and Sunday School schemes to be accom- 
plished without a corps of qualified teachers of common schools? I have 
been, and am, officially interested in these objects, and our experience is that 
our Bibles and Tracts are refused because they cannot be read. But few 
of the Sunday Schools that the noble Mississippi valley scheme has been 
the means of establishing, live through even a single season, because there 
are no teachers; or rather because there is not in each neighborhood in 
which a school is started, some one individual interested from principle, 
and qualified by experience, to sustain and encourage it. This great en- 
terprise appears much more plausible to its generous projectors, living at 
a distance, than it does to us who reside in the immediate neighborhood of 
the evils to be remedied. 

‘ We are an excitable people, captivated with what is new, and wonder- 
fully large, and abundantly impatient, in our expectation of results. A 
Sunday School Agent comes along, (not always the best judge of human 
nature,) proclaims a meeting at the neighborhood church or school house, 
(which is crowded,) spends half of the time in preaching to the people, 
hastily forms a company of volunteer teachers, tells them to have a Sun- 
day School, then mounts his horse, and hastens off to meet some other ap- 
pointment, and in the course of a month or two, the Sunday School Jour- 
nal teems with reports of one or two hundred new Sunday Schools. But 
suppose him, at the end of the time alluded to, to repeat his round ;—the 
mushroom crop is gone. 

‘There may be, and doubtless are, some schools sustained by teachers 
found or created in the neighborhood ; but Ido not know (and I am 
a Vice President of a Sunday Sehool Union,) a single school in the coun- 
try which is not kept up by some young man delegated from a school in 
town, Where he has had an opportunity of acquiring some experience.’ 

An article in the Boston Recorder, some time since pre- 
sented these evils in another form. On a few points it is an 
argumentum ad hominem, addressed to the individuals directly 
engaged in this benevolent object, and it is written in a 
homely style ; yet we hope it will interest some of our readers, 
and lead some friends of Sunday Schools to feel the impor- 
tance of uniting the whole ‘family’ of Schools, in the work 
of educating our youth. 


A Complaint from a Sunday School at the West. 


Mr. Eprror,—I am one of a large family, of great antiquity 
and respectability, as you will see by looking at my family 
name. We have multiplied exceedingly for the last hundred 
years; and some changes have taken place which I do not 
exactly like, but which, they say, ‘ the times demand, and the 
divisions of labor require,’ &c. &c.; but though this may be 
true of some of these changes, 1 think you will allow, when 
you hear me, that they are not all necessary. 

* 
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18 Division of Schools. 





A long time ago, we used to live together, all in one house, 
and every thing went on harmoniously ; one helped the other, 
and there was no ‘division’ of labor or effort. We took 
in all the children of the neighborhood and joined in giving 
them the best instruction we could, each in our part; and we 
helped each other in taking care of them; and the children 
were taught to fear God, and honor their parents, and learn 
their lessons, all in the same place, and every day in the week. 

But when society grew ‘ more cultivated,’ as they say, peo- 
ple theught they must put us in separate houses,—that they 
could not trust the same man to teach their children such dif- 
ferent things as reading, writing and ciphering, and the Bible. 
Besides, these things belonged to the week, and the Bible be- 
longed to Sunday; and as they had to work hard all the week, 
and found time to think of the Bible only at Church, they did 
not see why their children should notdo the same. And then, 
some did not like to have anybody teach their children about 
the Bible, whose coat was not cut just like theirs—Quaker, or 
Presbyterian, or Methodist fashion ; and some began to say, 
they would not have them learn anything at all about the 
Bible; so that our branch of the family was turned out of doors. 
And for a long time we were without house or home ; except 
that once in two or three months, the minister would give us 
shelter for a few hours, just to see whether the children could 
say their catechism, or a hymn or two. I am glad to say, that 
since that time, we have been better provided for. Some of 
the friends of the Bible have taken great pains to get us good 
houses, and fit us out with school books, and have given us all 
the ‘help’ they can, (some rather poor to be sure) and 
paid a great deal to support us. But I wish you would tell 
them they make some sad mistakes; and I wish to tell you 
now, because I see they are trying to help our family as much 
as they can. 

I will tell you what the great mistake is, among all their 
good plans and benevolent works ; they only do it half way, 
—and they do the wrong half first,in some places. The truth 
is, schools all belong to one family? We must help each other 
to live ; and if they do everything for us and nothing for our 
relations, we only have to give away to them, or wait till they 
have taken their share of the work. 

Let me give you some instances. My sister Infant School 
and my brother Common School, live both in the same town ; 
but they put us all in separate houses. This I will not say 
a word about now. But then, it is of no use to send children 
to me, one day in the week, unless they have been to my 
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brother or my sister six days before ;—or rather, I mean, that, 
if they have never been to them, I cannot do any good until 
I have sent for my brother or sister to get them ready for me. 
To be sure, it all goes under my name; but it is only doing 
week day work on Sunday, and taking up my time, that ought 
to be otherwise spent. And then, if it could be done ona 
week day, that shows, that after all, the fourth command is 
broken ; for if people did not choose to work to get their 
bread in the week, it would be just as much a work of ‘ neces- 
sity and mercy’ to do it on Sunday, as it is to teach children 
to read on Sunday, because they do not teach them during the 
week. 

Now I am sorry to say, that I am often obliged to spend 
Sunday in this work; and yet people, instead of paying 
my brother and sister for doing week day work in the week— 
try to save something, by putting it all into Sunday! And I 
think it is a strange reason given for it too; as much as to 
say, that because Sunday is a day of rest, and people never 
would think of asking pay for working then, they will employ 
them on that day. 

But our town is pretty well provided, compared with some 
in the neighborhood ; for it does not so often happen with us, 
that we have to teach spelling. But then the ‘help’ that 
they give my brother and sister is so poor, that the children 
do not know what the words mean, after they have spelled 
them ; and then the books they read, and the things said to 
them, are all like an unknown tongue; and we have to teach 
them, just as if we were teaching them Latin or French, what 
half the words mean. Is not this week day work, a great deal 
of it? Some of our ‘help’ do not know how, and some of 
them make the children repeat over their lessons just like par- 
rots; and they might almost as well not come. 

In the next town to ours, things are worse still. Some of 
my brother’s and sister’s family that went there, could not find 
even a house to live in ;—and in another town, near that, they 
were allowed to live but two months in a year; and then they 
had such poor ‘help,’ that they did not do much; and my 
children tried in vain to supply their place, for they could not 
find ‘help’ enough that could read and understand to take 
care of the scholars. And I am told, that a great many of 
the relations on my side of the house, have been obliged to 
shut up house, and move away, after they have had their names 
published, and been counted and praised all over the land— 
only because they could not get ‘help’ to carry on their 
business. 
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Now I wish you would tell these good people, not to leave 
one part of the family to starve, if they mean to support the 
other; and tell them it is of no use to send people Bibles and 
Tracts, unless they try to provide some way of teaching them 
to read them. They might as well send them to the fishes of 
the sea, as to the million of children that do not know how to 
read. It makes me think of beginning at the top to build a 
house. It is not so good as building on the sand. I do not 
mean that they should stop doing the work; but that they 
should go on and do it all !—‘ These things ye ought to have 
done, but not to have left the others undone.’ 


A Sunpay Scuoon at tHe West. 





REPUBLICATIONS. 


Tuere is much diversity of opinion and practice in our 
country, in reference to the manner in which the works of 
British writers should be republished. 

Some practically assert the right to call these productions 
their own, in the title page, without any reserve, or any 
acknowledgement of their origin, simply on account of some 
variation of arrangement or style, or the annexation of ques- 
tions or notes; and they satisfy conscience by a statement of 
this kind inthe preface. It is enough to say of this course, 
that the editor or publisher is guilty of falsehood in the title 
page ; and it is a poor apology to reply, that the falsehood is 
subsequently retracted in a preface, which three out of five 
will never read. 

But in other cases, a foreign work which is deemed valua- 
ble, is placed in the hands of some person for examination 
and revision, and without any other variation than those which 
a well educated corrector of the press would make, is sent 
forth with a preface or essay, from a source which will give it 
a favorable introduction to the American people. An index, 
notes, questions, or an appendix, are sometimes added, without 
any essential alteration of the text. If the title page an- 
nounces distinctly what is done, no possible objection can be 
made on the score of injustice to the author, or fraud upon 
the public. On the contrary, if the editor is able and judi- 
cious, the work is not only more likely to gain. extensive cir- 
culation, but is better fitted to be useful in our own country ; 
and when a valuable work is thus adapted to the use of our 
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schools, great additional good is done, and our thanks are due 
to the editor and the publisher. 

But the title page is sometimes written or arranged in such 
a way as to lead most readers to suppose it an original work ; 
and often, we are convinced, without any intention on the 
part of the editor, the same injustice is done as by the pro- 
fessed pirates of literature. . Thus we find a very interesting 
and useful work recently published, as an assistant to parents 
and teachers in early education, with the following title : 

‘ Aids to mental development, or hints to parents; being a 
system of mental and moral instruction, exemplified in conversa- 
tions between a mother and her children. With an address to 
mothers, by a lady of Philadelphia.’ 

When analyzed grammatically, with close attention to the 
punctuation, it would appear that the ‘address to mothers,’ 
was probably the only part of the work belonging to the ‘ Lady 
of Philadelphia ;’ and the preface gives us reason to suppose it 
a foreign work. Of this, however, most readers would not be 
confident, especially as a copyright is claimed, even if they 
should observe thus closely. On the mass of readers, the 
title would produce the impression that the whole work be- 
longs to this lady; and the current language and advertise- 
ments of booksellers, will complete the deception, seldom an- 
ticipated by the editor, by announcing— Aids to mental de- 
velopment. By a lady of Philadelphia.’ 

We need scarcely say, that this indirect mode of leading 
the public astray, should be avoided as carefully as the other ; 
and our readers will agree with us, that where ambiguous lan- 
guage, or an abbreviated title is used, merely to claim a copy- 
right, or secure the influence of a name, the fraud is equally 
clear, and equally contemptible. It is sometimes practised, 
and sometimes we fear excused, for want of sufficient reflec- 
tion, by reputable publishers. Let them not forget, that the 
intriguing plagiarist and schemer are thus enabled to sup- 
plant and undersell the honorable editor and publisher, and 
the original writer. 

We have thus far spoken only of works which are admit- 
ted to be merely new editions. Variations are sometimes made 
in the body of a work, in every degree, from simple abridg- 
ment or occasional alterations, to a course which involves an 
entire remodelling of the form, by selection, or combination 
with other materials to forma larger work. In these cases, 
duty to the public, no less than justice to the author, require 
that nothing be done which shall make him responsible, or 
give his authority, for sentiments, or style, or arrangement 
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which do not belong to him, and that he should still receive 
exact credit for all which is really his, It is not possible, 
perhaps, to determine precisely, at what point a compilation, 
selection, or abridgment, such as history, becomes so far the 

roduction of a writer that he may claim to be the author. 
Bat in our view, both honesty and policy require him rather 
to err by claiming too little, than too much. The simpler and 
safer course undoubtedly is, to state precisely what is done, 
and if practicable, in the title page itself. 

But we are sometimes told by those who go to an extreme on 
the other hand, that the work of an author is as sacred as his 
property, that no man has a right to publish his ideas in any 
country in any other form than he himself pleases, and that the 
public havea right to every foreign work, verbatim et literatin. 

In all works referred to as authorities, this will indeed be 
admitted. Neither will we-for a moment defend those who 
send forth a work of known reputation as an ‘ American edi- 
tion revised and corrected,’ without giving us the editor’s 
name, or informing us what alterations are made, or giving 
us the opportunity to ascertain the sentiments of the author. 
It is in reality a mere trick, (beneath the honorable members 
of the trade,) intended to secure a copy-right—and it has 
more than once excited our indignation to see a respected 
name thus insulted, by an anonymous editor and corrector. 
As for those who attempt to measure the giants of intellect 
or learning, with the span of a dwarf, no other punishment is 
necessary than the contempt which public opinion will pour 
upon their puny efforts. 

We also admit, of course, that every man has a right to 
procure a work unchanged; but there is no right of Ameri- 
can readers, which can impair the rights or duties of an Amer- 
ican editor, or which can impose on him the obligation to sa- 
crifice his own views of usefulness or expediency, in order to 
furnish an exact copy of a foreign work. Nor if it be proper- 
ly announced, can there be any pretence of ‘ fraud upon the 
public.’ In regard to the rights of the author, where they are 
not legal rights, they must be regulated by the question of 
general usefulness. English courts have decided, that it was 
no injustice to the author of a sea-chart, to publish another, 
in which serious errors were corrected ; but on the contrary, 
that the public good required it. How then could an Ameri- 
can author be reproached, for omitting or altering such parts 
of a foreign work as he believes calculated to produce intel- 
lectual and moral error? How could he be justified in giv- 
ing them circulation? His own views may be wrong, and so 
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may the observations of a surveyor, who endeavors to correct 
the errors of his predecessors. If this be allowed in a country 
where the author has legal rights, how much more in one 
where his works are public property? 

Indeed, when we recollect the vast difference in the state 
of society in this country and in England, when we consider 
that every work published in our country, which gains circu- 
lation, has more influence on its character than almost any 
law of Congress, it seems to us as strange to insist that we 
should receive and circulate English works, unchanged, as it 
would be to require that we should transfer the acts of the En- 
clish parliament to our statute books. For ourselves, we think 
that the good of our country ought never thus to be sacrificed 
to foreign claims, and we consider the nation as much in- 
debted to those who furnish foreign works, divested of useless 
or injurious characteristics, or adapted to our own habits and 
state of society, as to those who introduce foreign laws or 
improvements, so modified as to conform to our circumstan- 
ces. Could the torrent of English works, which is poured upon 
us, be limited or purified, much evil would be prevented ; and 
the prospect of elevating the public opinion, and the litera- 
ture of our country would be much more promising. 

We are aware that this subject is still sub judice, and we 
should be happy to know and to publish the views of our 
readers, on either side of the question. 





ADDISON ON THE IMPORTANCE OF GESTURE IN PUBLIC SPEAKING. 


[The following article was written by Addison, and designed for Englishmen, in 1712, 
Tt 1s not less applicable to the descendants of Englishmen, in 1835. Would that it might 
rouse some of those who speak with the immobility of listless indifference, on the most 
elevating of all subjects. Would that it might shake, if not subdue, the prejudices of 
some who are so fastidious as to consider every attitude but that of a contemplative 
Statue, as theatrical, in the pulpit! The authority of Addison is of some value.] 


Most foreign writers who have given any character of the 
English nation, whatever vices they ascribe to it, allow in gen- 
eral, that the people are naturally modest. It proceeds, per- 
laps, from this our national virtue, that our orators are ob- 
served to make use of less gesture or action than those of other 
countries. Our preachers stand stock still in the pulpit, and 
will not so much as move a finger to set off the best sermons 
in the world. We meet with the same speaking statues at 
our bars, and in all public places of debate. Our words flow 
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from us in a smooth continued stream, without those strainings 
of the voice, motions of the body, and majesty of the hand 
which are so much celebrated in the orators of Greece and 
Rome. ‘ We can talk of life and death in cold blood, and 
keep our temper in a discourse which turns upon everything 
that is dear to us. Though our zeal breaks out in the finest 
tropes and figures, it is not able to stir a limb about us. | 
have heard it observed more than once by those who have seen 
Italy, that an untravelled Englishman cannot relish all the 
beauties of Italian pictures, because the postures which are 
expressed in them are often such as are peculiar to that 
country. One who has not seen an Italian in the pulpit, will 
not know what to make of that noble gesture in Raphael’s 
picture of St. Paul preaching at Athens, where the apostle is 
represented as lifting up both his arms, and pouring out the 
thunder of his rhetoric amidst an audience of Pagan phi- 
losophers. 

It is certain, that proper gestures and vehement exertions of 
the voice, cannot be too much studied by a public orator. 
They are a kind of comment to what he utters, and enforce 
every thing he says, with weak hearers, better than the strong- 
est argument he can make use of. They keep the audience 
awake, and fix their attention to what is delivered to them, at 
the same time that they show the speaker is in earnest, and 
affected himself with what he so passionately recommends to 
others. Violent gesture and vociferation naturally shake the 
hearts of the ignorant, and fill them with a kind of religious 
horror. Nothing is more frequent than to see women weep 
and tremble at the sight of a moving preacher, though he is 
placed quite out of their hearing ; as in England we very fre- 
quently see people lulled asleep with solid and elaborate dis- 
courses of piety, who would be warmed and transported out of 
themselves by the bellowing and distortions of enthusiasm. 

If nonsense, when accompanied with such an emotion of 
voice and body, has such an influence on men’s minds, what 
might we not expect from many of those admirable discourses 
which are printed in our tongue, were they delivered with a 
becoming fervor, and with the most agreeable graces of voice 
and gesture ? 

We are told that the great Latin orator very much impaired 
his health by the laterum contentio, the vehemence of action, 
with which he used to deliver himself. The Greek orator 
was likewise so very famous for this particular in rhetoric, that 
one of his antagonists, whom he had banished from Athens, 
reading over the oration which had procured his banishment, 
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and seeing his friends admire it, could not forbear asking 
them, if they were so much affected by the reading of it, how 
much more they would have been alarmed, had they heard 
him actually throwing out such a storm of eloquence. 

How cold and dead a figure, in comparison of these two 
great men, does an orator often make at the British bar, hold- 
ing up his head with the most insipid serenity, and stroking 
the sides of a long wig that reaches down to his middle? The 
truth of it is, there is often nothing more ridiculous than the 
gestures of the English speaker ; you see some of them run- 
ning their hands into their pockets as far as ever they can 
thrust them, and others looking with great attention on a piece 
of paper that has nothing written on it; you may see many a 
smart rhetorician turning his hat in his hands, moulding it into 
several different cocks, examining sometimes the lining of it, 
and sometimes the button, during the whole course of his 
harangue. A deaf man would think he was cheapening a 
beaver, when perhaps he is talking of the fate of the British 
nation. I remember, when I was a young man, and used to 
frequent Westminster Hall, there was a counsellor who never 
pleaded without a piece of pack thread in his hand, which 
he used to twist about a thumb or a finger al] the while he 
was speaking ; the wags of those days used to call it the 
thread of his discourse, for he was unable to utter a word with- 
out it. One of his clients who was more merry than wise, 
stole it from him one day in the midst of his pleading ; but he 
had better have left it alone, for he lost his cause by his jest. 

I have all along acknowledged myself to be a dumb man, 
and therefore may be thought a very improper person to give 
rules for oratory ; but I believe every one will agree with me 
in this, That we ought either to lay aside all kinds of gesture, 
(which seems to be very suitable to the genius of our nation) 
or at least, to make use of such only as are graceful and 
expressive. 





ON THE CHARACTER OF TEACHERS OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 


Tue following extract of a letter from a devoted friend of 
common education to the editor, contains so much that is 
true and important on the subject, that we cannot withhold it 
from our readers. It will serve as an introduction to a suc- 


ceeding article. 
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26 Should Teachers be properly trained ? 


‘You have been struggling long alone but do not give up 
va efforts. I believe many others will soon come to your 

elp. The christian community of New England, and the 
good citizens, will not always sleep over a subject so totally 
important as that of their schools; they will not spend their 
hundreds of thousands to sustain schools, which often prove 
worse than useless for want of proper attention. 

‘The American School Society [have thought much of, 
since I saw you. I am convinced the state of our country 
calls for such a society, and that no time should be lost. There 
are some circumstances respecting our common schools, that 
should arouse the feelings of every christian and patriot. 
The family institution excepted, all other institutions united— 
Public Worship—Sabtath Schools—Academies and Colleges 
—do not have so much influence in giving a character to New 
England and New York, as common schools. More than 
Sifteen thousand teachers are employed in New England every 

ear, in the primary public schools, and as many in New York. 
ho are these teachers? Nine tenths of them are inexpert- 
enced youth, from iS years of age to 25 and 30. Yes—that 
institution which probably does more than all others to form 
the character of our citizens, is in the hands of head-strong, 
unqualified and often dissipated youth. And what is worse, 
{ fear it is the voice of public opinion, that the common schools 
must be and ought to be taught by young persons. Now it is 
wonderful, that men require the experience and wisdom and 
stability of mature age, to manage all their money concerns, 
and their political affairs, but carelessly turn over to inexpe- 
rienced young men, the great and holy business of forming 
that character on which rests the whole fabric of civil society, 
and on which depends our very existence and happiness as a 
nation. Is there a merchant in Boston who would give up the 
whole management of his shop, even for a day, to a ‘ green,’ 
inexperienced boy? Is there a farmer in Massachusetts, who 
would give up his farm, his cattle or his sheep, to such an 
one? Yet he turns over his own children to such an one, 
to form their characters for time and eternity—to one whom he 
would not trust to manage his beasts—and then thinks they 
should be very grateful to him, for making such good provis- 
ion for their education ! 

‘ Besides, we will not trust a man to draw a tooth, or pre- 
scribe an emetic, till he has studied his profession three years, 
and comes to us with a diploma, signed and sealed, from a 
college of scientific and experienced physicians. A man 
cannot manage a case before our courts, involving the value 
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of a shilling, till he has studied the whole science of law, and 
obtained a certificate from a college of wise and experienced 
lawyers and judges; and our civil constitutions exclude men 
from all participation in the business of legislation and even 
from the business of choosing legislators, till they have at- 
tained some maturity. But little or nothing is required as 
to age, experience, a knowledge of the business, or moral 
character, to take a part in the great business of education, 
of forming the moral and intellectual character of the country, 
on which everything else depends.’ 





[For the Annals of Education. } 
ERRORS IN DISCIPLINE ; OR REMINISCENCES OF A SCHOOLMASTER. 


[We insert the following account of the errors of a teacher whom we be- 
lieve to have been among the best and most judicious of his day and neigh- 
borhood, as an illustration of some of the remarks of a correspondent, in our 
last article. We do it also with the hope of convincing those of their error, 
who think that our common schools need no reform, and of persuading 
them that it is important to impart some of the lessons of wisdom and experi- 
ence to a young man, before he is intrusted with the care of the minds and 
bodies of children. Who can calculate the evils which might result from the 
frequent employment of such teachers, and who'can doubt that among those 
who enter upon their task, untaught and untrained, many will commit similar 
errors ?] 


Can it be, I sometimes say to myself, that at the commence- 
ment of my pedagogical efforts, I seized a pupil by the collar for 
some trifling act of improprietry, and with evident marks of anger, 
drew him over a writing desk? Yes, the deed was done; and 
done by these hands ; and under the direction of this understanding 
and will ! 

And what, think you, was the consequence? At that time I 
did not perceive that the act made any impression at all, good, 
bad, or indifferent, except to excite a prejudice against me in the 
mind of the victim of my displeasure. The school, in general, 
took very little notice of it; and those who noticed it, appeared 
soon to forget it. The truth is, that I was so much in the habit of 
violent and angry acts, that a single attack on an individual pro- 
duced very little surprise; though my general conduct had the 
effect to alienate, by degrees, their affections from me. 

Nor is it single acts in schools that produce so much mischief, 
after all, as the prevailing disposition which the teacher manifests. 
If he is usually kind and affectionate, and only indulges in an angry 
fit occasionally, bad as the consequences are, they are as nothing in 
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comparison with those which result, where a teacher indulges wrong 
feelings or wrong temper habitually. In the former case, the pu- 
pils only lose their respect for him; in the latter, they not only 
cease to respect, but they cease to love him. 

I loved my pupils, and was generally kindly disposed towards 
them, and they knewit. They therefore did not cease to love me 
at once, but their alienation was, as I said before, gradual. 1 took 
them all to be young knaves, at the very opening of school, and 
made laws accordingly ; and what I took them to be, many of them 
slowly became. They constantly watched their opportunity to 
evade my laws, and I watched my opportunity to detect them, and 
enforce the penalty. 

My punishments were most of them summary. Sometimes there 
was a formal feruling or flogging, but this was rare. It took up 
too much time. I knew of a shorter method. This was to carry a 
rule under my arm, and when I discovered a transgressor, to strike 
him across the head with the rule’ As to endangering the brain, 
I never thought of that. Indeed I scarcely knew that there were 
brains in the cranium. I was only eighteen years of age ; and as 
inexperienced in human nature, as you can possibly conceive. 

One day, in striking a boy across the head with my rule, I broke 
it. ‘To add to my confusion, alady was present in the school, and 
witnessed the transaction. It was now no longer whispered that 
‘the master was very severe in school.’ It was talked aloud. 

The noise of the transaction did me much injury, though it partly 
cured me of striking the head with a rule. I now used my flat 
hand, or a book. But my term of teaching, which was only three 
months, expired about this time, and I was glad of it; and so were 
most of the pupils and their parents. 

However, I was employed, the next winter, to teach again in a 
neighborhood about two miles distant. Here I commenced with 
less severity than formerly ; but afterwards fell into bad habits. I 
did not strike with my rule, it is true ; but I used to throw it. One 
day I threw it at little George, who was only six years old, and hit 
him with the end of it, near the outer corner of one of his eyes. 
Had it struck an inch further towards his nose, it must inevitably 
have put out his left eye. But it cured me completely of throwing 
rules. Indeed, I made my resolution the moment the rule struck, 
and I rejoice that I have never broken it, from that day to this. 

Still 1 governed too much by force of arms, and too little by the 
force of suasion and love. I hated monarchy and tyranny ; but I 
thought the exigency of the case required both, and both monarch 
and tyrant I accordingly became. 

But I got through the winter, and without much open complaint ; 
and some said they had enjoyed the benefits of a good school. | 
knew better, however ; but I did not contradict the reports. 
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The next fall I had a pressing invitation, and the offer of a pretty 
round price, if I would take the charge of another school several 
miles distant. ‘Their teachers of late had not governed well; and 
they said they wanted a ‘smart master ;’ one that would keep the 
power in his own hands. 

I was employed and went to my work. All went on pretty well 
fora time. At length, one or two boys began to be troublesome. 
Partly to punish the individual, and partly to put the rest in awe of 
me, | punished one with the rod, and with considerable severity. 
However, the boy was subdued, and I supposed I had gained my 
point, for some time afterwards. At last, news came to my ears 
that an endeavor had been made to have me punished for abusing 
one of my pupils. The circumstances were as follows. 

When I was in the act of flogging my pupil, a piece of the stick, 
which was rather dry, flew off, and, hitting another boy on the 
cheek, drew blood. The boy went home and told the story, and 
showed his wound to his guardian who, being a passionate man, at 
once took fire at the transaction, and what was really bad enough, 
his busy imagination wrought into a high degree of violence. He 
complained at once to the grand jury of the town, and endeavored 
to have me prosecuted. Why he did not succeed better, I never 
knew ; but the civil authority took no notice of it. After all was 
over, it got to my ears. I called on the gentleman to whom I had 
given so much offence, obtained some partial concessions, and in 
the end came off with flying colors. 

Though I had now become fully enthroned in the pedagogic. 
chair, I was not firmly enthroned in the affections of the pupils or 
their parents. Some still considered me severe ; but many were 
on the whole, satisfied. ‘The term closed, however, satisfactorily. 

For two or three successive winters following, | was employed in 
the same school. I laid aside severity more and more, and gov- 
erned more and more by the law of kindness. ‘There were some 
occasional acts of violence ; but not enough to injure me materially. 
With all my errors, I was regarded as a very good teacher. 
The saying sometimes repeated, that such was the order of the 
school room, that a pin might be heard to fall on the floor, had with 
many minds, great weight. Such at that time, were their views 
and my own, of thorough and appropriate school discipline. 

For a year and a half after this, 1 was empioyed in another and 
a much larger school. There were some turbulent spirits, with 
whom a degree of severity seemed unavoidable ; but the instances 
of severe or corporal punishment were very unfrequent. ‘The less 
they were resorted to, the better things, on the whole, appeared 
to go. 
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30 Devouring Books. 


This has been the result of my experience in teaching many 
times since. In proportion as J have laid aside all corporal punish- 
ment, and governed solely by persuasion and love, just in the same 

roportion has been my success ; and just in the same proportion as 
have failed to govern myself—iny temper, feelings and conduct— 
has the school, and the discipline of the school, gone wrong. 

I do not mean to infer that all punishment, or even all corporal 
punishment, should in every instance, be dispensed with ; but only 
to leave the impression on the minds of others, that used in my 
hands—ofien injudiciously by reason of an improper state of temper 
and feeling, it has frequently—indeed, almost always—been a great- 
er evil in its results, than that which it was designed tocure. In other 
cases, and in other hands, I believe corporal punishment is some- 
times, the less evil. 

Of boxing ears and striking the head with a rule, 1 am now una- 
ble to think without shuddering. Did teachers dream of a tithe of 
the mischief these concussions of the young and tender brain may 
produce, we should probably hear no more of blows on the head. 
There are places enough on which blows can be inflicted, with more 
safety than on the cranium. Besides, a very small rod, suitably 
applied, if corporal punishment must be inflicted occasionally, will 
be found greatly preferable to many of the shorter, and of course 
more popular modes of correction. 

When we commence a school with a small number of pupils— 
the children of parents who have first governed themselves and 
then governed their offspring, and when we only increase our num- 
ber by small additions at once, and those remote from each other, 
I do not believe punishment, in any ordinary sense of the term, 
is often necessary. But when the children of all sorts of pa- 
rents, judicious and injudicious, and of both sexes, and all ages and 
habits, are thrown together to the number of sixty or eighty, under 
the care of a teacher who is a stranger, he must be something more 
than man, who can reduce such a motley and heterogeneous mass to 
good order and right discipline, without the occasional adoption of 
rigid measures. 





[For the Annals of Education. } 


DEVOURING BOOKS. 


Ir is recorded of Madame de Stael Holstein, that before she 
was fifteen years of age, she had ‘ devoured’ 600 novels in three 
months ; so that she must have read more than six a day upon 
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an average. Louis XVI., during the five months and seven oy 
of his imprisonment, immediately preceding his death, read 15 
volumes, or one a day. 

If this species of gluttony i is pardonable in circumstances like 
those of Louis, it is less so in a young lady of fourteen or fifteen. 
No one can have time for reflection, who reads at this rapid rate. 
And whatever may be thought, these devourers of books are guilty 
of abusing nature, to an extent as much greater than those who 
overcharge their stomachs, as the intellectual powers are higher 
than the animal propensities. 

If we find but few cases of mental gluttony equal to that of 
M. de Stael, there are many which fall but little short of it. 
Thousands of young people spend their time in perpetual reading, 
or rather in devouring books. It is true, the food is light ; but 
it occupies the mental faculties, for the time, in fruitless efforts, 
and operates to exclude food of a better quality. 

I should be among the last to engage in an indiscriminate 
warfare against reading, but when I see the rapid increase of 
books in our market, and their general character, and consider, 
that the condition of the market indicates the character and strength 
of the demand, when to this is added the conviction forced upon 
is, by facts within the range of daily observation, I cannot re- 
sist the conclusion, that it strongly behoves those who are friendly 
to mental as well as physical temperance, to sound an appropriate 
alarm. 

Perpetual reading inevitably operates to exclude thought, and 
in the youthful mind to stint the opening mental faculties, by fa- 
voring unequal development. It is apt either to exclude social 
enjoyment, or render the conversation frivolous and unimportant ; 
for to make any useful reflections, while the mind is on the gallop, 
is nearly out of the question ; and if no useful reflections are made 
during the hours of reading, they cannot of course be retailed in 
the social circle. Besides, it leads to a neglect of domestic and 
other labors. The law, that ‘man shall eat bread in the sweat of 
his face, is not to be violated by half or three fourths of the 
human race with impunity. It is a UNIVERSAL Law; and that in- 
dividual, let the sex, rank or station be what it may, who trans- 
gresses, must suffer the penalty—not mere poverty, but a loss of 
actual enjoyment, if not of health. Even if we do not intrude 
upon the hours sacred to repose, sleep becomes disturbed, un- 
sound and unsatisfying. Food loses its relish, life its zest, and in- 
stead of seeing the fair and goodly Eden we read and dream of, 
the world becomes less and less interesting, and we actually begin 
to complain of our Creator, while the fault is in ourselves. 
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32 Popular Periodicals. 


Such, are some of the results of a perpetual devouring of books ; 
but it would require a volume to state them all in detail, so as to 
show the full extent of the evil. 

I am fully aware that the error in question favors book-ma- 
kers and booksellers ; for ‘it is an ill wind that blows nobody good ;’ 
but this should not prevent our protesting against it. And while 
I disclaim all fellowship with those who derive no pleasure in the 
contemplation of the future, but place the golden era among past 
ages, I do not hesitate to say, that our ancestors, at periods not 
very remote, were more truly wise than the children of this gener- 
ation. If they read fewer novels and light periodicals, they medi- 
tated more on those they read. If they had fewer books in the 
community, they had more of what Locke calls, sound, round-a- 
bout sense. If they devoured less, they digested more. It has 
been said of Dr. Johnson, that giant in real literature, that he 
never read a book through, except the Bible. 

How would our mental gormandizers scout the idea, suggested 
by one who passes for wise, that we should always read with a 
pen in our hand! How would Madame de Stael have smiled, at 
being told that she would probably derive more benefit from read- 
ing half a dozen pages in a day, than the same number of 
volumes! 

But we may anticipate a better future. This book-mania is 
destined to pass away. There is—there must be—in a world 
which has been for thousands of years improving, too much good 
sense long to tolerate it. Let the present race of youth, of both 
sexes, continue to devour greedily every catchpenny publication 
that issues from the teeming press. But let them remember, that 
they are unconsciously hastening themselves from life’s scenes, to 
give place to other, and we hope more rational actors—those who 
will remember that neither their mental or physical natures can 
be sustained by mere gormandizing, and that digestion is no less 
important than mastication. 

A. 





POPULAR PERIODICALS. 


Great efforts have been made within a few years, to circulate 
periodical works of a novel character. One class of these addres- 
ses itself to the spirit of economy, and comprises the best books 
in various departments of literature. Among these, were the 
Circulating Library, the Christian Library, and more recently, 
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Compressed Works. 33 


the Republic of Letters, containing the Vicar of Wakefield, anid 
other works of established character, compressed by means of 
a small type, into such a compass as to render them cheap be- 
yond all example, but inducing the purchaser to hazard his sight, 
in order to save his money. ‘We think none of these plans so 
valuable as that of the Family Library, of the Harpers. Its type 
is as small, and its price is as low, as we think the healthy progress 
of the national literature requires. We do not believe, that en- 
largement or vigor of mind is proportioned to the number of books 
which are devoured. Indeed, we are convinced, that dyspepsia is 
a disease which at this moment is as common in the brains as in 
the stomachs of our countrymen, and from the same leading cause, 
the excess of food. 

We cannot therefore regard with much more hope, those who 
are attempting to force upon those who desire to improve, almost 
a volume of English periodicals, in the compass of a number. It 
is convenient to the few, who wish to have the works for reference 
merely ; but it is mischievous to those who are induced to read 
such a collection of matter, local in its character, and too often 
Anti-American and Anti-Christian in its tendency. 

Besides those who are thus endeavoring to secure public favor, 
by consulting economy, others endeavor to accomplish the same 
object by pleasing the taste merely, and especially, to attract the 
eye by a multitude of beautiful engravings. The Penny Maga- 
zine, however valuable it may be at home, would, we are con- 
vinced, be pronounced by its conductors themselves, to be unsuita- 
ble for the American people. The American Magazine, has 
been recently established on the same general plan, but designed 
to assume an American character. We cannot yet judge whether 
it will aim most at the beautiful or the useful. We hope it will 
assume a tone, which shall render its moral influence, not harmless 
merely, but salutary and elevating. ‘The times demand it—our 
country needs it—and there is no apology for those who refuse to 
instruct and improve, at the same time that they please, for it is 
easy to do all this, in such a work. 

We have watched with deep interest, the People’s Magazine 
and Parley’s Magazine, both intended for popular use—the 
first for adults, the second for children. ‘The plan was well con- 
ceived, and much taste was displayed in the selections and em- 
bellishments of the first volume. But we were disappointed in 
some respects. Both were better adapted to the parlor, than to 
the people—perhaps with good policy, so far as pecuniary profit 
was concerned, but certainly at the expense of the great objects 
for which we hoped. There was a want of unity and character 
also, which was unfortunate, and articles crept into them, which 
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34 Family Works. 


were but ill-assorted with scripture stories and lessons of excel- 
lence. During the last year, they have been placed under the 
care of a new editor, and their character is, in our opinion, much 
improved. ‘They display, indeed, less of elegant taste, but far 
more of the spirit of doing good—less of beauty and finish in the 
execution, but far more of utility,—and above all, a decided and 
practical character, and a high tone of moral feeling. ‘They have 
thus been rendered far more suitable to the people and to their 
children—while they will instruct and amuse the well informed. 
We regret that the engravings are so frequently injured in stereo- 
typing ; and we have more than once wished that ‘Tom Starboard 
would take his place with Sinbad the Sailor ; but we cordially wish 
success to these useful and improving works. 

The Family Library, and Boys’ and Girls’ Library, of the 
Harpers, appear to be edited in a good degree in the same spirit ; 
although some of the works in each may be objectionable. On 
the whole, we are persuaded, that these, with the two preceding 
periodicals, will comprise at least as much miscellaneous reading 
as can be useful, in the family and the school. More would be 
likely to distract and enfeeble the mind, rather than to improve it. 
Even these must be used with watchfulness, or they may in 
some cases draw off the attention of the young from study, and 
give a distaste for moral and religious truth, and for the admirable 
illustrations of it, which are now presented in a popular form. 

We cannot, however, refrain from mentioning, in this connec- 
tion, a work of a different character, but still adapted to be both 
useful and interesting as a popular work. The Scientific Tracts 
and Family Lyceum, have successively passed from the hands 
of the original projector. Both publications are now united in 
one work, under the care of Dr. J. V. C. Smith, whose reputa- 
tion is well known. It isa periodical, which combines science 
with practical life, and in an intelligible and attractive form, more 
happily than any we know. We sometimes fear, that phrenolo- 
gists would detect more of marvellousness in the editor’s develop- 
ment, than becomes a philosopher; some of the smaller articles, 
are written too much in the style of paragraphs in our daily news- 
papers, for a work of accuracy ; and we cannot but wish that the 
last page of editorial squibs, were transferred to the covers, in- 
stead of encumbering a bound volume of real and permanent value ; 
but we read it with interest, and would advise its addition to the 
family list of periodicals, where a place can be found for it. 
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REYNOLDS ON THE USE OF THE EYES. 


Hints to Students on the Use of the Eyes. By Epwarp Reyno tps, 
M. D., of Boston.—[ Biblical Repertory, for July, 1833.] 


Tue eye is a little world of wonders, whether we consider its 
structure, or its movements, or the noble offices it performs. In 
the beautiful language of the Saviour, it is ‘the light of the body.’ 
It watches over its members, it directs its movements, it warns it 
of danger. But it has higher offices. It is the messenger of the 
mind, sent forth to collect the materials of thought. In the words 
of the essay before us, ‘Its importance rises in value when it is 
considered as the channel of most of the knowledge of nature, and 
through her, of the wisdom, majesty, and goodness of God.’ But 
it is also the interpreter of the soul, and expresses its inmost feelings, 
its most delicate shades of emotion, with a faithfulness and power, 
which the pen and the tongue can never rival, although they boast 
of ‘words that burn.’ 

And yet this noble organ, which gives to the mind most of its 
knowledge of the world below, and furnishes the most beautiful 
imagery to shadow forth the glories of that which is above, is 
wretchedly neglected, and often shamefully abused. Great pains 
are taken to educate the limbs to move with grace and effect ; the 
tongue is trained with great care to articulate every letter, and com- 
bination of letters ; but the eye Is left to educate itself; and if it 
selects the most important and beautiful objects, or examines them 
in the best manner, or is used with skill or prudence, it is the re- 
sult of accident, and not of instruction or training. 

But our immediate concern is with the question, how instruments 
of such value and delicacy shall be used, so as to secure them from 
disease and premature decay. We consider the student and the 
clergyman not a little indebted to the editor of the ‘ Biblical Re- 
pertory’, and his able correspondent, for presenting, in this form, a 
set of maxims and precepts which, if observed, would save many 
an hour of suffering and idleness; and we are anxious to bring 
them to the notice of parents and teachers, 

We must reluctantly pass over, without a remark, the beautiful 
introduction of Dr. Reynolds, in order to preserve all our space for 
the practical portion of his essay, with a single reference to 
his observations on the tenfold power and value which the art of 
printing has conferred on the eye. The mental treasures of ages 
are thus brought within its reach; it can discern, through these 
characters, not only the aspect of distant countries, but the events 
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36 The Reading Age, and Diseases of the Eye. 


of past ages, and discover the hidden wonders of the unseen and 
future world in the pages of inspiration. 

In commencing his remarks on the management of the eyes, Dr. 
R. observes, that this is emphatically ‘ the reading age,’ and states 
this fact in terms, which may suggest other ideas than those which 
relate to vision. 


‘Reading is the fashion of the day. It commences with the child in the 
nursery ; constitutes the chief business of boyhood and youth ; and con- 
tinues through manhood and old age. No period is considered too tender 
for this all important business of education to be commenced. No threat- 
ening evils are of sufficient moment to stand in its way ; no acquirements 
sufficiently great to permit repose. As one advances in his course, new 
demands for exertion present themselves ; new temptations multiply ; new 
sources of information are thrown open to him. His eyes begin to mani- 
fest the alarming signs of inordinate use ; but they are too often disregarded, 
until incurabie disease numbers him among its victims ;—and he learns, 
when too late, that he has closed the widest door of knowledge to the soul, 


and is left to mourn, with many a kindred spirit, the premature sacrifice of 


his usefulness and power.’ * 

In connection with this, Dr. R. informs us that the present age 
is marked by ‘an unusual prevalence of diseases of the eye,’ and 
that, among the ablest and most valuable of our clergy, and public 
officers, and literary men. He maintains, however, that this is by 
no means a necessary consequence of a studious life ; and appeals to 
the history of students who have used their eyes to an extent 
scarcely credible, and yet preserved their vision unimpaired, to ad- 
vanced old age. He describes the wonderful provision which the 
Creator has made for the safety of these precious organs ; and as- 
sures us, that the source of its diseases are to be found, not in their use, 
but in their abuse,—in the ignorance which knows not, or the neg- 
ligence which regards not, the laws, by which the most exquisite of 
optical instruments should be regulate d. His first object, there- 
fore, is to give the student, (for whose benefit he prince ipally writes) 
some correct ideas of the degree, and proper adjustment of the 
light, by which he studies. 

The first circumstance he mentions, as ‘ one of the most prolific 
causes of weakness of sight ’°—which has caused the destruction of 
many eyes,’ is little suspected, because the injury is generally 
gradual, —‘ the exposure of the eyes to frequent alternations of 
weak and strong light.’ The immediate sensation of pain, when 
a strong light is brought into a dark room, should be a sufficient 
warning. The ultimate effects, are like those of sudden changes from 
heat to cold upon the body ; and when the light has been long ex- 
cluded, the tyrant Dionysius, the Carthaginians i in their punishment 
of Re; zulus, and even the liberators of long immured prisoners, have 
found the sudden transition to the brilliancy of day, sufficient to pro- 
duce total blindness. 
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Danger of Strong or Reflected Light. 37 


In most parts of the earth, the general course of nature is adapted 
to the structure of the eye; and the brilliant sun is ushered in by 
a gradually increasing twilight. But we neglect, or counteract this 
indication of nature. Many exclude all light from the sleeping 
room, until it is ready to burst upon them in its strength. ‘The 
darkest room is often selected for the study, and the evening lights 
are not introduced, until total darkness has rendered the eye pecu- 
liarly susceptible. {n illustration.of the danger of these practices, 
Dr. R. mentions the case of a law yer who brought on a serious dis- 
ease by performing his studies and labors in a gloomy room, and 
passing into one of brilliant light, to take his meals. “But a more 
serious warning is found in the case of a young traveller, who was 
awakened in the morning by the rays of the sun shining in upon 
him ; and on exposing himself a second day in the same chamber, 
was seized with a violent opthalmia, which produced a course of 
weakness and suffering for years. 

The first and most obvious rule which Dr. R. derives from these 
facts is, that we should not expose the eyes suddenly to a strong 
light upon awaking from sleep. To avoid this, he would advise 
a western room for sleeping ; and where that cannot be obtained, 
he directs us to produce the same effect by curtains or blinds, which 
will soften the light so as to render it agreeable to the eyes. 

The succeeding rules are not less obvious inferences from these 
facts—that the room selected for the study, should be well-lighted, 
both in the day and evening, and the eyes should not be unfitted 
for their evening task by the popular mode of resting them for an 
hour or more in darkness. Of this last habit, he observes, there 
can be ‘no more certain mode of inducing the evils from sudden 
changes of light.” The light should always be regulated according 
to the powers of the eye; and it is equally important that the 
amount and distribution of it should be such as to produce no un- 
pleasant sensations. 

Reflected and concentrated light are highly injurious. Two 
cases of actual blindness have occurred within the knowledge of 
Dr. R. in a few years, from exposure to concentrated light ; and 
weakness of sight that has unfitted the individual for usefulness 
through life has often been the consequence of it. ‘The rays of the 
sun he considers peculiarly injurious, when reflected from an oppo- 
site building or wall, or even when they enter through a window 
descending to the floor, and are thence reflected to the eyes. Any 
exposure of this kind should be obviated by curtains of some soft 
color, and the furniture should be such as the eye may repose upon 
with agreeable sensations. Nature is clothed with drapery whose 
color is refreshing to the eye ; and it is false taste, as well as false 
philosophy, which attempts to dazzle, in order to please it. 
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38 Quantity and Direction of the Light. 


Fatal mistakes, Dr. R. remarks, are often made, and we may 
add, no less fatal economy is often practised, in regard to the quan- 
tity of light suitable for evening study. Many think they are 
performing an iniportant service to the eyes, by accustoming them 
to little light, when, in his view, nothing can be more injurious. 
‘ The irregular, flickering light of common lamps and candles’ he 
regards ‘as the worst possible means of lighting the study.’ Can- 
dles, if used at all, should be of wax or spermaceti ; but he pre- 
fers the common Argand study lamp, (the lamp with a circular 
wick, which still bears the name of the inventor,) furnished with a 
shade of oiled paper, which diffuses sufficient light without any 
offensive glare, and is free from the objections of concentrated light, 
produced by the dark shade, or the less objectionable one of ground 
glass. 

In connection with this part of the subject, Dr. R. notices several 
habits of studious men which are injurious. Shades over the eyes 
he considers injurious to all, except those individuals whose eyes 
are prominent, and stand out far from the head, and whose eye- 
brows and eye-lashes are weak and insufficient. Such as are de- 
prived of nature’s shades, require some substitute ; but this should 
be of thin, green silk, which will soften, but not exciude the rays 
of light. 

The habit of saving time by reading and writing by twilight or 
moonlight he protests against as miserable economy, which has 
prematurely ruined the eyes of hundreds and thousands, and robbed 
religion and learning of many an able friend. 

He also cautions us against gazing at the moon for a long time, 
as a dangerous habit, or watching the flashes of lightning. The 
pupil, dilated by surrounding darkness, permits this highly concen- 
trated lizht to pass to the eyes in too great quantities ; and the 
history of Astronomy points to a number of its votaries who were 
blinded by this habit. 

Reading and writing by a side-light, is a practice by which many 
have ignorantly or thoughtlessly impaired their vision. At first 
view, this would seem too trivial a circumstance to produce the 
least effect; and yet, it only requires the glimpse at the structure 
and Physiology of the eye which Dr. R. gives us, to see that it is 
of material importance. The iris, or colored portion of the eye, 
which gives it its beauty, serves also as a curtain to protect it, and 
instinctively opens, when the light is diminished, and contracts when 
jt is increased, ‘This transition, which is easily observed, by look- 
ing at the eyes in a glass after they have been kept in darkness for 
a few moments, renders the sudden change of light injurious, and 
also makes it important, that both eyes should be exposed to an 
equal degree of light. The sympathy between the eyes, Dr. 
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R. informs us, is so great, that if the pupil of one is dilated 
by being kept in the shade, as must, of course, be the case, 
where the light is on one side, the eye which is exposed, can- 
not contract itself sufficiently for protection, and the exposed eye 
is almost inevitably injured. 

On the same general principles, the habit of sitting in front 
of a window, with the back towards it, and holdmg the book or 
paper before the eyes, or of holding a candle between the eyes 
and the book, for the purpose of seeing more distinctly, is very in- 
jurious. ‘Those, however, whose eyes fail from age, are in dan- 
ger of falling into this habit; and to such, Dr. R. advises an 
immediate recourse to spectacles. 

In reply to the question, ‘ what is the direction best suited to 
the eyes?’ Dr. R. replies— It is that light which is sufficient , for 
distinct vision, and which falls over the le ft shoulder in an oblique 
direction, from above, upon the book or study table.’ 

The last direction which is given on this point is, that the 
eye should be protected in the summer, from the direct rays of 
the burning sun, by making the rim of the hat of sufficient width. 
‘ Eye destroyers,’ he observes, ‘would not be an inappropriate 
name for the narrow things, which, by some of the more recent 
fashions, are called hats.’ 

Such is an imperfect and partial sketch of an essay of pe- 
culiar interest and value. We design to complete the review 
hereafter; but we trust that enough has already been stated to 
rouse the attention of parents and teachers, as well as students, to 
this important subject, and to show them the practical value of 
a knowledge of Physiology. 





PRACTICAL LESSON ON THE EXISTENCE AND PROVIDENCE OF GOD. 


Tue Germans excel in their popular tales, which present 
truth in so striking and tangible a form, that while the mind 
is deeply interested, the moral is felt almost without being 
alluded to. We have occupied the little leisure we have had 
in preparing a translation of one of these for publication, and 
extract the following as an example for parents and teachers, 
of the manner in which the ignorant should be addressed. 

The child of a soldier, whose education had been obtained 
in the camp and the suttler’s booth, is adopted by an excel- 
lent old school-master, who finds him in a state of almost 
savage ignorance and brutality. After gaining his affections 














40 An Army and its Commander. 


and exciting his thoughts to action on other subjects, he 
takes the Gllowine method to fix upon his mind the convic- 
tion of the existence and providence of the Deity. 

At a favorable moment, when his desire of knowledge was 
excited, his guardian led him out in view of an extensive field. 
This seemed like a fine parade ground for Hussars, and the 
conversation turned on the regular exercises and movements 
of battalions, and the commander under whose orders they 
were executed. The school-master then proceeded, as follows : 


Scu. Your emperor has a great many regiments besides that to 
which your father belonged. Some of them are stationed in Saxony, 
some in Silesia, and others in Bohemia. All at once, they set out 
and march together to one place. Now I have often wondered, how 
it was possible for so many thousand men to march together from so 
many different countries, to the same place, in as perfect order as if 
everything had been agreed upon beforehand. I cannot but believe 
that there is some one, who commands them. 

J. Iwill tell you who it is. It is certainly General Down, of 
whom I have frequently heard my father speak. 

Sen. I believe so. But besides this, so many thousand men must 
have something to eat in the course of a day, especially if they have 
horses. Now one would suppose that they would starve to death, 
when they all come together in one place. I have read, however, 
that wherever they go, they find flour bread, meat, oats and hay. It 
cannot be that all these things go there of their own accord. I must 
believe that there is some one, who orders all this. 

J. It is certainly General Down, for he provides for all his sol- 
diers. ‘The soldiers always call him Father Down. 

Scu. It is possible. At least there is some one, who commands 
all this provision to be brought together. But there is as much or- 
der, in the world, as in the emperor’s army. For example, the sun 
rises at a particular time, every morning. People who have attended 
closely to the sun, can tell beforehand the very minute in which it 
will rise. 

J. But it is not so exact as our soldiers. I recollect many days 
in which I never saw it rise at all. 

Scu. Things must be very different, then, in Bohemia, from 
what they are with us. With us, it rises every morning, precisely at 
the time. We cannot, indeed, always see it, for sometimes the sky 
is cloudy. It is so with the moon too. Now it rises, now it sets. 
Sometimes it is as small asasickle; at others, it is larger, and as 
round as a dinner plate, and then it begins to grow smaller again, 
and everything goes on so regularly, that the almanac-maker can 
tell us everything beforehand. When we go home, I will point out 
all this to you in the almanac ; and if you look carefully at the sky, 
and observe the moon, you will see that it changes, exactly in the 
order there laid down. 
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J. Oh! I never heard of that before, in all my life. 

Scu. You may rely upon it. In the world therefore, everything 
is, as it were, under the direction of a commander. Now think a 
moment. Sometimes the vapors ascend from the earth and collect 
themselves together, like the emperor’s soldiers, and form themselves 
into clouds. ‘Then a wind often arises, and in a few hours, drives 
them all away. 

In the spring, every thing appears to be, as it were, under the di- 
rection of a commander. First-come the larks, then the finches, 
then the swallows and storks collect together, and when they come, 
they find their food ready, just as if it had been provided on pur- 
pose for them. ‘Then one flower blossoms after another; first, the 
little violet, then the cowslip; then the cherry trees blossom, and 
then the pear trees, and finally the apple trees. 

All things go on in as much order, as if they were told just what 
to do. There must, therefore, be a commander. Now it is HE, 
who commands all this, whom we call God. 

J. Oh! have you ever seen him ? 

Scu. No; neither have I seen General Down, and yet I believe 
that he commands the emperor’s army. And besides, my dear Jo- 
seph, there are many things, which we cannot see, and which yet 
exist. Have you ever seen the wind ? 

J. Never, in my life. 

Scu. Nor I, and yet it exists. This is evident from the trees, 
which it moves, and from the tiles which it blows off from the roofs 
of houses. We must believe, therefore, that there is some one, who 
commands all this to be done, because we see that everything takes 
place in as much order as if it were commanded. 

J. Look, father, see that great bird, which comes flying towards 
us. What is it called? 

Scn. It is a stork, and that is under command too. As soon 
as spring makes its appearance among us, and the air grows warm, 
then it seems as if some one said to the storks,—‘ March!’ They 
break up their quarters, leave the countries in which they have spent 
the winter, and remove to others, where, as soon as they arrive, they 
find food in readiness for them. Do you know what storks eat ? 

(Joseph shook his head.) 

They generally eat frogs, (continued the school-master.) Frogs 
are not always at hand, however. In the winter, there are none to 
be found. 

J. Where do they go? 

Scu. ‘They hide in the mud of the marshes and ponds. In the 
spring they crawl out. When it is time for the storks to come, the 
frogs come too. 

J. That is curious. 

Scu. Indeed it is, and hence you see that there must be some 
one who commands all things, and takes care that food shall be 
ready for the storks as soon as they arrive. Look there, Joseph, 
there sits a stork, so near us that you can examine it closely. Has it 
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not every thing necessary to make it a frog hunter? See how long 
its legs are! With them it can walk in the water and search for 
frogs. See how long its bill is. With that the stork catches the 
frogs, and picks them to death. If the stork was made like the 
dove or the hen, the frogs would be of no use to it, for it could not 
catch them. You saw your father’s regiment. Can you recollect 
what kind of weapons the Hussars had ? 

J. Letme see. First, a great short broad sword, then a pistol at 
each side, and a carbine slung over behind the back. 

Scu. It must have been a fine sight, when a thousand men rush- 
ed forth, all having the same kind of broad sword and arms. If I 
had seen them I should have believed that this broad sword was 
made on purpose for them. If you should see a thousand storks 
drawn up and marching, you would find that they are armed as 
much alike as the regiment of Hussars, to which your father belong- 
ed; they all have great and strong wings, long bills, and long legs. 

The old man then went on to say much more about the wise con- 
trivances which we see everywhere in nature. This dialogue had 
such an effect upon the mid of Joseph, that he saw there must be 
a commander under whose authority every thing is transacted in this 
world. He began to look upon the world with different eyes. When- 
ever the sun or the moon arose, whenever it thundered or rained, 
whenever he saw a beehive or an ant’s hill, a tree, or a flower, or a 
bird, he thought of Gop, who orders alf things. 


A NEED 


MISCELLANY. 


Juvestte Muse. 


WE rejoice in the increasing usefulness and activity of the Boston 
Academy of Music, and the influence which it has exerted in assisting and 
exciting others to action on this interesting subject. In addition to the 
Juvenile Schools which it has established in the city of Boston and the 
Vicinity, its Professors have trained a choir during the year past, whose 
performances of the works of the great masters, are said by competent 
judges, to be of the highest character of excellence. Its reports, corres- 
pondence, and the ‘ Manual,’ prepared by Mr. Mason, have excited great 
interest in this subject, in various and distant parts of our country. Ju- 
venile schools on the Pestalozzian plan are established, and well sustained, 
in many of the principal towns of New England. In addition to the suc- 
cessful efforts made in Philadelphia, on this subject, by the gentlemen to 
whom this system was first communicated, the friends of education and of 
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music in New York and Baltimore are roused to inquiry and action on the 
subject, and we cannot but hope that all our principal cities will provide 
this delightful, salutary amusement for the leisure hours of their children 
and youth, so often wasted, or devoted to the worst of purposes. 

We also learn, that the Professors are constantly receiving applications 
for direction and advice, and for instructors competent to teach upon the 
Pestalozzian plan, as well as encouraging accounts of the results of experi- 
ments which have been made. We think the Academy owe it to the 
public and themselves, to give frequent accounts of their progress; and we 
are persuaded, that a monthly paper like those issued by some other of our 
societies, which should contain their proceedings and correspondence, 
with information for persons who wish to aid in this great object, together 
with occasional essays on the most common defects, and the most neces- 
sary improvements in the training and performances of our choirs, and 
one or more pieces of Social and Juvenile Music, would do much to pro- 
mote the influence of the Academy, and the progress of the cause. We 
annex to this number anew piece of Juvenile Music taken from the Ger- 
man ; and intend to insert something of the kind im every number of the 
present year. 

The progress of Juvenile Music in our country, in order to be salutary, 
must not be too rapid, and we have been pained to hear of a competent 
judge, who, after witnessing the results of a premature and ill-conducted 
effort on this subject, was compelled to say, that if he found other schools 
like this, he should oppose Juvenile Music to the utmost of his power. Let 
those who attempt to use this powerful instrument on the human mind, 
remember the responsibility and danger of their task, They might as safely 
touch the ark, with unhallowed hands. But how delightful to all who have 
been engaged in this cause, if we could but witness a musical revolution in 
our country, like that in Switzerland, which was described in our last 
number. 


Leeacy To YaLe Couiece. 


Dr. Alfred E. Perkins, of Norwich, Connecticut, who died recently, 
gave among other legacies to public and benevolent objects, 10,000 dollars 
to the library of Yale College. This is said to be the largest donation ever 
made by one individual to that institution. 


Scuoor Funps. 

The governor states that the literary fund of Virginia, amounts to a mil- 
lion and a half of dollars. The annual receipts from this capital, after 
defraying the annual charges upon them of $60,000, and all the expenses 
of the corporation, have generally left a surplus much exceeding $30,000 
annually, to be added to the capital. 

The amount of the School Fund of Connecticut, is 1,929,738 dollars and 
50 cents—amount of monies distributed by the state, during the year end- 
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ing April, 1833, 79,461 dollars 80 cents. The whole number of children 
in the state, between four and sixteen years of age, is 83,641. 

The amount of the school fund of New Jersey, at the present time, is 
230,881 dollars and 64 cents. The whole is safely invested in stock and 
other securities, yielding an annual interest of five and six per cent. 

This fund must increase very slowly under existing circumstances, It 
requires nearly all its interest to be added to the tax on banks, to make up 
the sum of 20,000 dollars, appropriated and paid annually in support of 
common schools. It is only the surplus of each year, that is added to the 
principal. The amount to be added this year is about 3,700 dollars. 

Vermont has a small fund for the support of schools, composed of bank 
dividends, licenses to pedlars, debts due the state bank, &c. The fund 
appears to have amounted, at the close of the last year, to 52,544 dollars. 


Messaces or Governors IN REFERENCE TO EpucaTIoN. 


Pennsylvania.—The provisions of the act passed at the last session of 
the Legislature for establishing a general system of education by Common 
Schools throughout the Commonwealth, have been adopted by all the 
school districts in some counties, partially in others, and in a few, they 
have been rejected altogether, as was the case in some of the sister States, 
when they commenced such a system—36 counties for it—14 against it. 

New Jersey.—The Message of Gov. Vroom distinctly and frankly states, 
that the mere elements of knowledge are taught in the common schools, 
and that very defectively, in many cases, by unqualified and unpaid teach- 
ers. The State has expended one hundred thousand dollars for this object 
within five years; and yet, sufficient information has not been collected, 
concerning its use and results, to furnish materials for a single report. 
More was done in 1828 by a few public-spirited individuals, than the laws 
have been able to effect. Does not this afford evidence of the necessity of 
private associations for this great object ? 

Ohio.— The utility of the system of Common Schools, which, at first, 
was unpopular in some parts of this State, says the Governor of Ohio, ‘is 
now acknowledged, and by a steady attention to its improvement, I have 
no doubt, but that in a few years, this may be so perfected, as to diffuse its 
benefits in a more eminent degree than those derived from internal im- 
provements.’ The Deaf and Dumb Institution of Ohio is in a state of for- 
wardness, the main building completed ; forty pupils in attendance. 


MEASURES OF THE VirGIniA INSTITUTE. 


Among other proceedings of the Virginia Institute of Education, which 
met at Hampden Sydney College on the 23d of September, a committee 
of three was appointed to procure a full and accurate account of the 
schools in Virginia, and to report at the next meeting of the Institute, of 
which President Cushing is chairman ; and asecond committee to corres- 
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pond with colleges, and men of learning in the United States, in order to 
devise the best scheme for assembling a convention of colleges, of which 
Prof. Goodrich is Chairman. We hope these Committees will succeed 
in their inquiries, and that some account of the history and proceedings of 
the Institute will be published with Mr. Garnett’s lecture. 


Prize Essay xn FRANCE. 


The Academy of Sciences at Lyons has offered a gold medal, of the 
value of 600fr. for the best essay on this question—* What is the best sys- 
tem of Education and Public Instruction in a Constitutional Monarchy ?’ 


ADDRESSES ON EpvucarTion, 


WE observe in the newspapers, copies or extracts of several interesting 
addresses on the subject of education, but have only room at present, to 
insert their titles. ‘A Speech delivered before the Education Convention, 
in Frankfort, Kentucky, January, 1834, by Rev. John C. Young, President 
of Centre College, Danville, Kentucky, on “ Universal Education a pecu- 
niary gain to the country.”’ ‘Address delivered by S. P. Pressley, Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy and Belles Letters, before the Demosthenian 
and Phi Beta Kappa Societies, in the University of Georgia.’ ‘ President 
Colton’s Address, delivered at the inauguration of the Faculty of Bristol 
College, Pa.’ ‘Lecture delivered by E. D. Mansfield Esq., before the 
College of Professional Teachers, on the necessity of the Study of Mathe- 
> * Address by R. D. Key, of Virginia, on the advantages of Phy- 
sical Exercise connected with Mental Attainments.’ ‘A Lecture before 
the Boston Lyceuin, on the subject of Reform in Education, by the Rev. 
KE. M. P. Wells.’ A course of Lectures before the sane Lyceum was de- 
livered the last month, by B. B. Thatcher Esq., on ‘ Self- Education,’ 


matics. 


New Measures. 


In the Andover Theological Seminary, the preparatory study of the 
Hebrew has been dispensed with by a vote of the Trustees, at their late 
anniversary. In the Oneida Institute, the Greek and Latin classics 
have been laid aside ; and the study of the Hebrew substituted. 


GALENA. 


Meetings have been held at Galena, Upper Mississippi Lead Mines, 
on the subject of introducing the system of common schools into that 
region. Resolutions were passed, approving the system, and recom- 
mending the adoption of measures to promote its establishment there.— 
A St. Louis paper, of recent date, says that the Legislature of Missouri, 
will spend a considerable portion of their time, during their approach- 
ing session, in endeavoring to devise a general system of common edu- 
cation for that State. 
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Femaxie Untversiry. 


A bill to establish a seat of learning in Georgia, for the exclusive ed- 
ucation of females, to be called the Female University of Georgia, has 
been rejected in the House of Representatives of that State—yeas 56, 
nays 89. 

Spain. 


Primary schools are about to be established in all the towns in Spain, 
to be open to the most indigent classes. The Lancasterian Plan is to 
be adopted in them by order of the government.— Merc, Journal. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Evements or Psycno.oey, included in a critical examination of 
Locke’s Essay on the Human Understanding. By Vicror Covsin, 
Professor of Philosophy of the Faculty of Literature at Paris: Peer 
of France, and Member of the Royal Council of Public Instruction. 
Translated from the French, with an Introduction, Notes and Addi- 
tions, by C. S. Henry. Hartford, Cooke & Co. 1834. Svo. pp. 355. 


What would be thought of the physician who should undertake to di- 
rect the treatment of the human body, and the cure of its diseases, with- 
out any knowledge of its formation ? And yet, how many undertake the 
management of the human mind without any study, and almost without 
any thought, of its structure and faculties. If teaching is ever permit- 
ted to take the rank of a profession, the philosophy of the human mind 
will be considered as necessary to the instructor, as that of anatomy to 
a physician. Every discovery is highly important in both cases. The 
work before us is by one of the first philosophers of the age. Itisa 
translation of the second volume of Cousin’s course of lectures on the 
history of philosophy, containing a critical examination of Locke’s Es- 
say on the Human Understanding, in which he attempts to refute some 
of the errors, to which the origin of the sensual philosophy is ascribed. 
We welcome every work of this kind as a contribution to the cause of 
education ; and we rejoice that it has found a translator and publisher, 
of sufficient enterprise to attempt a work whose sale must be limited 
to the few who have time and disposition to study. The execution is 
worthy of the work. 


Tue District Scnoor. By J. Orvirre Taytor, New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1834. 12mo. pp. 336. 


We have looked over this volume with uncommon interest. Twenty 
one out of the twenty six sections into which it is divided, relate to the 
duties of parents in regard to common schools, the claims, duties, ob- 
jects and qualifications of teachers, and the principles and methods of 
instruction and discipline. In the other five sections, the author treats 
of the evils of ignorance, the value of knowledge, &c. The work is full 
of good thoughts and useful suggestions, on the importance of common 
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schools to a country like ours; on the defects which abound in them, 
and their sources ; and on the means of improving and elevating them. 
Nor is it the least commendation of the work, that it breathes, through- 
out, a truly Christian spirit. The style is simple, intelligible and forci- 
ble; and we have only to regret a few grammatical inaccuracies—evinc- 
ing some want of eare—but which we trust will be removed in a future 
edition. It is no disparagement to the popular authors of ‘ Lectures on 
School Keeping,’ and ‘The Teacher,’ to say that this work is calculated 
to be equally useful, in its appropriate sphere. 


Tue Norru American Arirumetic, Parr Tuirp, for advanced 
scholars. By Freperick Emerson, late Principal in the Depart- 
ment of Arithmetic, Boylston School, Boston. Boston, Russell, 
Odiorne & Metcalf, 1834. 12mo. pp. 288. 


In the belief that a treatise on arithmetic might be so constructed that 
the learner should find no means of proceeding in the exercises, without 
mastering the subject in his own mind, as he advances, and at the same 
time, should be able to proceed through the entire course, without re- 
quiring any instruction from his tutor, Mr. Emerson has employed some 
of the best years of his life in preparing the North American Arithme- 
tic. With the First and Second Parts of the work, the public are al- 
ready acquainted. The volume before us is the Third Part, and com- 
pletes the series. The strongest foes to the multiplication of school 
books, must be constrained to say—if they examine this volume—that 
Mr. E. has rendered a great public service, in the entire aecomplish- 
ment of what he regarded as a desideratum. For it is not too much to 
say, that the work is in no respect inferior to its predecessors, while it 
embraces some important improvements. The large size of the type, 
is not the least valuable of its recommendations, with ‘those who have 
eyes.’ No arithmetic with which we are acquainted, compares with it 
in this respect, (to say nothing of the large figures used to denote frac- 
tions,) the value of which can best be understood by the pupil who has 
wasted hours, and days, and weeks, in consequence of bad typography. 
We recommend it to all who are not too much accustomed or wedded 
to the old system, to adopt one which is more simple and rational. 


Procressive Exercises in Encuisu Grammar, Part. I. Con- 
taining the Principles of Analysis, or English Parsing. By R. G. 
Parker, A. M., Principal of the Franklin Grammar School, Author 
of ‘Progressive Exercises’ in English Composition,’ and CuHar.es 
Fox, A. M., Principal of the Boylston Grammar School. Boston, 
Crocker & Brewster, 1834. 12mo. pp. 96. 


We are thoroughly tired of ‘improved’ grammars, under whatever 
name; but a grammar, for pupils, in type which can be seen with the 
‘naked eye,’ and without a formidable array of long definitions, and un- 
intelligible rules, is a real luxury. We like the work before us better 
than many others, especially in its arrangement, which is certainly na- 
tural, and its manner of instruction, which approaches so nearly to 
familiar intercourse between a good teacher and his pupils, and the sim- 
ple, but frequent examples and illustrations of the former. We hope 
the authors will be encouraged to complete their series. 
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Juvenile Song. 





INVITATION TO THE SINGING SCHOOL, = From the German. 




















Why stand ye round the threshold, 


Ye timid Ones? draw near; 
Sweet words and joyous music 


Unite in concord here. 


» 


But when you come, remember 
The rule by which we stand : 
No gloomy brow is suffer’d 


Amid our happy band. 


3. 
We cherish every pleasure 
Which virtue can approve ; 
We find delight in loving 


Whate’er the virtuous love. 


4. 
Then stand not round the threshold, 
Ye timid ones, draw near; 
Come, mingle with our music 


In sweetest concord here. 
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